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JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XII, 2. Whole No. 46. 

L— ANALOGY IN THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 
Part III. 

Besides such analogical formations as have just been presented 
and discussed, there are also many such formations in the inflec- 
tion of the substantives. In the various processes of inflection, 
such as the formation of the construct, emphatic, plural, and in 
the addition of pronominal suffixes, each class is governed by its 
own peculiar laws. In a great many cases the law of the group 
maintains itself and no confusion occurs. But from the nature of 
the case, considering the subtle nature of these formations and 
distinctions, we might expect occasional confusion and transitions 
from one class or type to another, in other words, metaplasms and 
analogical formations. And such, on examination, we find to be 
the case. Thus, according to Stade (§191), in Hebrew the nomi- 
nal forms qatl, qitl, qutl form their plurals after the analogy of 
the forms qafal, qifal, qut,al. 1 

On these plural formations last mentioned, however, we have 
an interesting dissertation by Mr. W. H. Salter Brooks, " Vestiges 
of the Broken Plural in Hebrew " (Dublin, 1883). The object of 
this paper is to show that the stems qafl, qitj, qu\l formed their 
plurals originally without any plural termination whatever, but 
simply by internal vowel changes, thus : qa^al, which became 
qat&l, qifal or qitdl, qutal or qufdl, exactly like the corresponding 
Arabic internal or broken plurals. According to this view, then, 
the plural of these words is sufficiently indicated by these internal 

1 Cf. Haupt, Beitrage zur assyr. Lautlehre (Gottingen, 1883), p. 89, n. 3 ; 
Praetorius in Beitrage zur Assyriologie, Vol. I (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 374-7. 
Vol. XII.— 2. 
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vowel changes. But subsequently, owing to the tendency to 
vowel corruption and obscuration, these distinctions were not 
sharp enough and clear enough to distinguish between the singu- 
lar and plural. Thus at first the Hebrew would have presented 
the scheme : 

s. ba'l. pi. ba'al ' lord.' 

s. rumh. pi. rumah 'spear.' 

But owing to the presence of the gutturar consonant, the singulars 
were bound to become bdal, rumah, and actually did so, that is, 
become identical with the plurals. Hence, in such cases, the 
addition of the external sign of the plural was necessary in order 
to distinguish the singular from the plural. But after it was added 
to such forms, the language lost sight of the distinction between 
singular and plural sufficiently maintained by vowel changes, and 
gave to the external or sound plural formation universal exten- 
sion. 

The application of the external plural sign in these cases, there- 
fore, is not to be regarded as organic, but as the result of analogy. 
On this view of the matter we have here an instance of analogical 
formations Class III, D, the addition of formative elements where 
they do not belong. 

In Aramaic and Syriac substantives of the type gafi sometimes 
form their absolute and construct state after the analogy of the 
type qatil. The organic form reappears in the emphatic state. 
(See Haupt in Hebraica, Vol. I, p. 228, note i.) 1 

Thus in Syriac we have the regular normal forms in 

mPi (for idra") *unri • door.' 

")?? (for pagar) N"i?S ' corpse.' 

But Bte? 'soul' stands for napis .(form qatil). The emphatic 
XK'?3 is syncopated from ndpisd. 

So also W?. KBj-i? 'shoulder,' and ^B. K3^» 'king,' etc. 

On the other hand, the ground-form of ^? 'lord,' is ba'l (type 
qafl), construct ba'al, and from this we ought to have, by the 
laws of Syriac phonology, the form ????, and the /-vowel of the 
second syllable is due to the analogy of forms like B>B3» TH in 
other words, a metaplasm from the type qatj to the type qatil. 

So also D-ifKD-i? 'stomach,' »*??• W$V 'image,' Ottp- KDPO 
'reason,' etc. 

1 Cf. Lagarde, Bildung der Nomina, pp. 73 and 74, also Beitr. z. Assyri- 
ologie, I 325 and 375. 
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Again, all vowel changes in the stems of words are governed 
by regular phonetic laws. (See, e. g. the laws of Hebrew vowel 
changes in Stade, §73 fg.). But in individual cases analogy often 
plays an important part. In such cases an individual is trans- 
ferred from one group to another, or a phonetic process is taken 
out of its legitimate sphere and applied to cases where it is not 
legitimate. 

An example is given in Stade, §78b. 

A long 4-vowel of primitive Semitic generally appears in 
Hebrew as 6 (Stade, §77a). But an original w-vowel may also 
appear in Hebrew as 6. This ^-vowel, therefore, in Hebrew may 
represent either an original & or an original w-vowel. In cases 
where it represents an original u- vowel it is quite correctly short- 
ened to o when it stands in a closed syllable. But in cases where 
it represents an original d such a shortening is manifestly out of 
place, and is produced only by the force of the analogy of other 
forms where this change is phonetically legitimate. 

Instances are &$$? from thw 'three,' wn? from n£n;i 'cop- 
per,' "inp from "int? 'purity.' 

Shortening of such vowels to u is likewise analogical, as in 
Q\F\fn, D'»p")n 'scribes' from Bfrp. 

The shortening of the 4-vowel in the word t 1K 7 'tongue,' con- 
struct |1B7, is also analogical, the stem of |1KO being Bto. (See 
Haupt in Hebraica, Vol. I, p. 178, note 4; also Beitrage zur 
Assyriologie, I 165, 166 and 324.) 

In the Hophal from stems VI? such as ?P-1* from the stem ?-ltt 
'to be long,' DjJW from the stem MP 'to stand,' the short a- vowel 
of the final syllable is not organic, but due to the analogy of the 
strong verb. Compare also -Ifipin ' they were killed,' stem m», and 
•1&Q-in 'they were brought in,' stem N13. 

Again, in the vowel changes which a word undergoes in receiv- 
ing pronominal suffixes we find cases of the influence of analogy. 

Take, for example, the substantive of the form qatal (which in 
Hebrew appears as ?PP T < "Q;Q with pronominal suffixes. 

The following is the law of vowel change as stated by Bickell 
(p. 77, §105) : 

" The vowels before the suffixes are changed entirely according 
to universal vocal laws. The pretonic syllable should be height- 
ened. The syllables at a greater distance from the tone should 
be volatilized, and open syllables which stand before a half-vowel 
should retain their short vowel. Only the suffix ka forms an 
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exception to the latter rule, before which a is heightened in the 
antepenult." 

Thus from ~^\ (type qdtal) ' word,' we have ^1. < m y word,' 
1^ : 'his word,' D?1?' ! i 'your word,' but I"}?'*, 'thy word.' 

This heightening of the vowel a before the suffix 1 as com- 
pared with the short vowel before D? is due to the analogy of the 
contiguous forms '"ij"^ ~ ! \1^' ! }' I" 1 ?" 7 !- 

The distinction between 1 as light suffix and D3< ?3 as grave 
suffixes is a mere fiction of the grammarians. 

For instances of the influence of analogy in the affixing of pro- 
nominal suffixes in Syriac see Noldeke, Syriac Grammar, §145 E. 

Another case of unwarranted application of phonetic processes 
under the influence of analogy is given by Stade, §355b. 

The organic form of substantives derived from n"? stems with 
the suffix of the 2d pers. masc. is seen in T^ID ' thy teacher' (stem 
m>), T.jq» 'thy army' (stem run), T.JRD 'thy flock' (stem TVp), 
If » 'thy maker' (stem new). 

In other cases an analogical shortening has taken place, based 
on the analogy of TT 3 /! in Pause and out of Pause I") 3 /!. So we 
have in Pause Xj® ' thy field,' but out of Pause T&. So also 
19» 'thy rod' (stem ntM) ^pp. yn 'thy dwelling' (st. nu) TfcQ. 
Gen. 48. 4 Hiph. Prtcpl. stem me. 1-1VP. Piel Prtcpl. stem iiix 
'to command.' 

So also in the forms of the verb with suffixes we find instances 
of the influence of analogy in the confusion of vocalization. 

When the suffix of the 2d person sing, ka is affixed to a verbal 
form ending in a consonant it ought to be hard. 

So quite organically in 33gi?$Jer. 22. 24 'I will pluck thee' 
(stem pro"). 

But when this same suffix is attached to the 3d person, fern. 
sing, perfect (which never had a final vowel) it is spirated after 
the analogy of the same suffix attached to the masculine, where the 
spiration is organic because this form ended originally in a vowel. 
In other words, qatalat-ka was understood as standing for qata- 
lata-ka, because qatal-ka stood for original qatala-ka. 

On the other hand, forms with hard 1 have influenced analogically 
forms which should have been spirated. 

So 3,?.!ll Deut. 24. 13 'he has blessed thee.' 

Of a similar nature is the application of the pausal form of the 
suffix with a hard 1 to substantives. 

So 3J-? Prov. 25. 16 'thy sufficiency.' 
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3"J?!P Deut. 8. 5 Piel Prt. 'thy instructor.' 

3JS0. 3Ji? (stem n:r) 'thy answerer.' 

3i?»V 'to justify thee ' Job 33. 32 (Piel Inf.). 

3.??2? Deut. 23. 5 Piel Inf. 'to curse thee.' 

Examples of forms with spirated 1 where it ought to have been 
hard: 

T???^ ' she consumed thee.' 

"irn^ ' she bore thee.' 

■qrfain Cant. 8. 5 'she brought thee forth.' 

A similar case is pointed out by Bickell, §113. The imperative 
had no final vowel even in primitive Semitic. ^p.=qtul— quiul. 

" But," says Bickell, " the Hebrew forms with suffixes presup- 
pose a final i=u, as in the future." In other words, the form of 
the imperative with suffixes is based on the analogy of the imper- 
fect with suffixes. 

Examples are : 

*fVW» 'serve him.' 

•lnjfl 'give him,' stem JrW. 

m$W < bear him,' stem m*. 

•inin 'know him,' stem W\ 

•in^np 'let him go.' 

■inSDK 'strengthen him.' 

•inp.jn 'strengthen him.' 

On the other hand, in Aramaic the organic form appears with- 
out any vowel, thus ^W-D Dan. 2. 24 ' bring me in,' stem ?W, aphel; 
cf. Noldeke in ZDMG 38, 408. 

In his Vergleichende Studien III (ZDMG 43, 181) Barth has 
given us a treatise on analogical changes observed in the vocali- 
zation of the imperative and imperfect of some verbs. 

The following is a brief summary of his view: 

The imperative is formed from the imperfect. Corresponding 
to the three classes of imperfects, therefore, distinguished by the 
three characteristic vowels u, a, and i, there must have been three 
imperatives, u, a, and i. The w-imperative becomes ?bp. ; the as- 
imperative is seen in 3HX ; the /-imperative is seen in ]B> 3B? 
and -11 

All the forms of the 2d pers. fern. sing, which have the charac- 
teristic /-vowel point to an original /-imperfect. In the imperfect 
the vowel has been mostly changed to u through the influence of 
other M-imperfects. In the imperative, on the other hand, it has 
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been maintained. This explains the forms ,- !W 'speak,' '"PP 'sell,' 
"~)70 'pass,' ™ 'gird,' PPT 'pour,' 'PPK 'collect,' ^n 'uncover.' 

The /-vowel in these imperative forms, therefore, is an indica- 
tion of the original /-vowel in the corresponding imperfect forms, 
just as forms like '??? ' rule,' *!?{' ' exult,' point to an original u- 
vowel. 

So also in the 2 pers. masc. sing, n"i¥? Prov. 4. 13 'preserve 
her,' and in the forms with rfc, such as ^¥3 'preserve,' TOD 'sell,' 
n ?"]lJ 'arrange,' nSDK 'collect,' we see an original /-vowel. 

Not so, however, in the 2 pers. masc. pi. Here nearly all the 
forms which originally had the characteristic vowel u now have 
the vowel /. The change has been made under the influence of 
the analogy of those forms where the /-vowel is original. 

Only three cases remain in which the original «-vowel has been 
preserved, viz. 

■13"]n from 2in « to be laid waste.' 

tt^D from "|E>» 'to draw.' 

•1"!"!^ from TIB' • to oppress, destroy.' 

For instances of forms of the Assyrian verb where the force of 
analogy has resulted in changes in vocalization, see Haupt, " Der 
Keilinschriftliche Sintfluthbericht," in KAT. 2 68, note 2. 1 By the 
side of the older organic forms of the present, such as ib&lut 'he 
lives,' isdgum ' he cries,' iz&nun ' it rains,' we have later analogical 
formations, such as izanan, isakan ' he places,' where the vowel of 
the last syllable has been influenced by the vowel of the preced- 
ing syllable. Delitzsch, however (Assyrian Grammar, §9oa, note, 
also §94, and §115), maintains the contrary view, that izanan is 
the organic and izanun is the analogical. 2 

Finally, on comparing the vocalization of the Hebrew intensive 
perfect and imperfect with the corresponding forms in Arabic, it 
seems probable that the Hebrew vocalization has been changed 
under the influence of analogy. 

In Arabic qattala, yuqattilu is probably nearer the original in 
form, and more organic, while in Hebrew ?^P the vowel of the 
second syllable has been influenced by wi>), the imperfect. Com- 
pare Barth, "Nominalbildung," p. xxii fg., also p. 70. 

On this point Dr. Martin Schultze (Zur Formenlehre des 
semitischen Verbums, Wien, 1886, p. 48, §49), remarks that the 
derived stems are undoubtedly younger than the simple stem or 

1 Cf. Beitrage zur Assyriologie, Vol. I, p. 124. 
! Cf. Barth in ZA II 377; Zimmern, ZA V 10. 
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Qal. It is to be assumed that they first formed the younger 
tense (the so-called imperfect), whose vocalization is the same 
in all the different dialects. But at a subsequent time, when the 
need was felt to form the afformative tense (or perfect), the tribes 
had separated. The older northern Semites retained, without 
reflection, the vowel of the future; the younger Arabs, however, 
chose, more consistently, the vowel of the Qal-Praeterite. 

Class III. 

Analogical formations with reference to the formative elements 
of words. 

Division A. 

Mistaking a servile or formative element for part of the stem. 

An interesting case of this kind is described by Stade, Hebrew 
Grammar, §400-2. It is in the formation of the 3d person femi- 
nine singular perfect of the H"? verbs. The ground-form was 
qa^aiat (compare Arabic radiiaf). This could become either 
q&t&t or q&tdjd. The former has been preserved in T\^V Lev. 25. 
21, stem '"IKW 'to make.' 

n*n 2 Kings 9. 37 Kethib, stem n*n 'to be,' and with suffix 

The latter is preserved in n^Dri p s . 57. 2 ' (my soul) has fled (for 
refuge).' 

But the form qd\dt was generally regarded as a regular perfect 
tri-consonantal stem ; the servile n was erroneously regarded as a 
stem-consonant. Then, taking the forms qdfl& and the pause- 
form qfy&ltt, as models, the feminine ending d was appended, 
giving the form qdi&t&. This form has been retained in the pause, 
nriK'lJ. nnjn ; e tc. From this, after the analogy of q(d e l&, we have 
the usual form n n)n. 

Another case of this kind is seen in the treatment of the Niphal 
of the ^''tf-stems. The ground-form is ndkatt. The organic form 
is seen in TU, stem Tin ' to be dry.' 

3D;, stem 33D, 'to turn.' 

?&?, stem W>p, 'to be light' 

But in other cases it is written as though it were the Qal of a 
verb J"S, the t preformative being erroneously regarded as a 
stem-consonant. 

So in the pointing 2Q\> ?iJ}» D»3, stem DDD, ' to melt.' 

r^ T Eccl. 12. 6, stem pn, ' to break.' 
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Then, as from T3| we have in the feminine n l?§, so we have 
the feminines n i?3J, stem ppl, ' to empty.' 

napj and the plural &]}, stem "?"?T, 'to shake.' 

Sometimes a n, which really is the sign of the feminine, is treated 
as if it were a stem-consonant. 

The examples of this class of analogical formations found in 
Syriac are given by Nbldeke, Syriac Grammar, §78 and 80. 

The same thing has taken place in Ethiopic. See Dillman's 
Grammar, §133, and §137, 5b. 

For the Assyrian examples of this class see Haupt, SFGM 73;' 
also Delitzsch, Assyrian Grammar, §69. 

mutttti, pi. oltnuttu. 

MM, pi. of lUu 'night' (st. nx 1 ?). 

isitdte, pi. of isitu ' pillar.' 2 

On the Hebrew JTtrta, JTtne>j?, etc., consult Am. Journ. Phil. XII 
37 ; also Barth, in ZDMG 41, 605-607, and Nominalbildung, p. 4b. 

In Syriac the formations t'-> 11™ xni T - from nouns in xl >1-, are 
organic only in derivatives from stems 1"?, so X P'" 3 ^!, pi. Kni!?^ 
' image.' 

In forms like 13?£' N™?' 1 ? ' kingdom,' the ending n-1, which is 
merely a formative, is treated after the analogy of those words 
where it forms part of the stem. 

It might be expected that languages, starting out, as do the 
ancient Semitic, with a sharp distinction between stem-consonant 
and servile or formative element, would in the course of time and 
a development extending over more than a thousand years, lose 
the sharpness of this distinction and incorporate elements which 
originally were formative as part of the stem. This expectation 
is borne out in the study of the Amharic, the Mandean, and the 
modern Syriac. 

See Dr. Martin Schultze, " Zur Formenlehre des semitischen 
Verbs," p. 43, §45. 

Thus in Praetorius, "Amharische Sprache," pp. 130-140, under 
the title " Wurzelerweiterung" we have a study of those stems 
of the Amharic language which have been extended beyond the 
original three stem-consonants, mainly by incorporating and 
reckoning as part of the stem those consonants which originally 
were formative. 

In many cases, however, as is pointed out by Praetorius, the 

1 Cf., however, Haupt, Beitrage zur Assyriologie, Vol. I, p. 16. 

2 Cf. Lotz, Tiglathpileser, pp. no, 56 and 155, 27. 
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incorporation of the formative element is preceded by the loss of 
one or more of the original stem-consonants, so that the formative 
element is taken as a compensation for this loss, and the appear- 
ance of having three stem-consonants is restored. 

The other methods of extending the original stem, viz. by 
doubling the original bi-consonantal stem, and by other additions, 
or by a repetition of one of the original stem-consonants of the 
tri-consonantal stem, do not, of course, come up for consideration 
in this paper. We are concerned only with those cases men- 
tioned by Praetorius as constituting the third method of extending 
the stem, namely, by incorporating a nominal, pronominal or 
verbal formative element, or even a preposition, as part of the 
stem. I add a list of the cases mentioned by Praetorius, referring 
to his work, however, for their fuller discussion. 

The causative prefix a is treated as a stem-consonant in the 
stems amara as if it were a simple stem primae gutturalis ; but 
in reality it has arisen from 'amara, the causative of a stem 
med. gutt. 

So also 'addga 'to grow.' 

'asaldma ' to be a Mohammedan.' 

A more doubtful case is 'ardsa 'to moisten.' 

The causative prefix sa or its modification sa is treated as a 
stem consonant in the following words : 

sanakala 'to give offence, to be a stumbling-block' (Anstoss 
erregen). 

shanagala 'to deceive.' 

shamagala 'to become old.' 

shanakara 'to leak.' 

shamatata 'to despise, scorn' (perhaps). 

shamana ' to weave.' 

shaqaba 'to ascend.' 

This seems to have been developed from 'ashaqaba 'to lift up,' 
a second causative from aqaba. 

So in the " Quinqueliterum " shakarakara 'to rise,' and §aba- 
raqa 'to shine, sparkle.' 

The following stems have been formed by raising the t of the 
reflexive prefix ta to the dignity of a stem-consonant : 

tafia ' to sleep,' from tanahaya ' to rest oneself, to recover.' 

tanafasa ' to breathe, to take breath.' 

tanakuala ' to be deceitful.' 

talala ' to be deceived.' 
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talalafa ' to cross.' 

tawaba 'to be beautiful.' 

tarasa forms the new double reflexive tantarasa 'to support 
one's head by anything.' 

tanabaya 'to prophesy.' 

Perhaps also takata 'to be slow, lazy.' 

Sometimes the reflexive / has been weakened to d, and is then 
treated as a stem-consonant. 

So in ddsasa, ' to feel of.' 

Perhaps also daraqa 'to be dry' belongs here, and danaquara 
'to be deaf, senseless.' 

danagara 'to dissuade.' 

Here also Praetorius mentions the Ethiopic danaga4a 'to 
frighten,' and danagala. 

Nominal formative elements are likewise incorporated as part 
of the stem ; so m in the words mdshara 'to be a bridegroom,' 
from Ethiopic moshar 'a saw.' 

maskaga 'to barricade oneself.' 

marakuaza 'to support.' 

masaqala 'to hang.' 

manazara ' to commit adultery.' 

manatska ' to spring forth.' 

managaga 'to hold,' or 'to open another's mouth.' 

mdkuata 'to vow.' 

mtiraka 'to take captive' (also in Ethiopic). 

md§ana ' to recommend ' (also in Ethiopic). 

So the prefix 'a of internal plural formations is reckoned as 
part of the stem in 'amalaka ' to adore God.' 'asamd ' to prac- 
tise witchcraft,' formed from the plural 'asmdt ' witchcraft ' with 
the loss of the t. 

So also the nominal suffix / in the words gazata ' to excommu- 
nicate,' from the Ethiopic stem wagaza. 

So perhaps from a noun with the suffix ut or ot we have tand- 
wata 'to offer opposition, to withstand.' 

galamdia 'to play the whore,' from g&lamdi 'whore.' 

So the consonant n of the abstract ending dn in shalatana ' to 
rule.' 

m and t are treated as stem-consonants in malakata ' to denote,' 
from lak'a. 

mdgata 'to dispute,' from wag' a 'to push, to strike.' 

mdlada ' to get up early.' 
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So the consonant m of the adjective ending dm is reckoned as 
part of the stem in such words as quaratama ' to have the rheu- 
matism ' and taraqama ' to fill up, to stuff' (vollstopferi) and gara- 
mama 'to exercise a horse.' 

Other noteworthy cases are the following : 

zawatara ' to continue, go on,' in which the relative za has 
become part of the stem. 

baratd 'to be firm, strong,' in which the preposition ba has 
become part of the stem. 

Praetorius further mentions similar formations in Ethiopic, such 
as la'dla 'to be high,' from la +?^. 

Also bahata and bahtawa ' to be alone,' from ba + 'ahati. 

For a very complicated case of this kind see Praetorius, 
Amharische Sprache, §2o8a, b, c, d. 1 

In an early stage of the language the verbal infinitive of heda 
' to go ' united with the auxiliary verb 'ala 'to be ' and the union 
became fixed both in form and in meaning. At a later period, by 
a "false analogy" this form, the result of this union, was considered 
a normal homogeneous verbal stem, and received further modifi- 
cations, so that its origin was much obscured. 

The verbal inf. of heda, which at present, in accordance with 
the regular process of contraction in Amharic, is hldo, was for- 
merly haydd. This older form haydo united with a following 'ala, 
and formed, not haydwdl, which the later phonetic law would 
require, but haydola, in accordance with an older law still preva- 
lent in Tigrina (see Praet. Tigrina Grammar, §48, p. 69), and which 
accordingly we must postulate for the older period of the Am- 
haric. 

haydola then meant ' he has gone, he has left, he is not here.' 
But in course of time the original meaning of the verbal stem 
'to go' was lost sight of, and the negative element, from being 
merely secondary, came to be regarded as the primary sense ; and 
so the initial hay was regarded as a sort of negative particle. 
Then, in accordance with the analogy of the initial syllable of the 
negative form of the imperfect, hay became 'ay, and finally the 
negative m was attached, 'aydolam ' he is not.' 

Since, then, the first part of this form, viz. 'aydo, had lost its 
original character as a verbal infinitive, it had to lose at the same 

1 See also Praetorius' Beitrage zur athiopischen Grammatik und Etymologie, 
in Vol. I of Beitrage zur Assyriologie, especially §§1, 2, 6, 52. 
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time the ability to make its suffix correspond to its subject, and 
so it became fixed in the form of the 3d pers. masculine singular. 

The form 'aydolam had the appearance of a negative imper- 
fect of a stem dola, only the final a gave it the character of a per- 
fect form. And since the endings of the perfect were assumed 
for all the different persons and numbers, the form of the 3d pers. 
pi. 'aydolum, although having exactly the appearance of a nega- 
tive imperfect, was not able to transfer the whole inflection to the 
imperfect, even though such a transfer was favored by the change 
of the initial hay to 'ay. Also the circumstance that the form 
with the relative is ydydola 'who is not,' and not yamdyddla, shows 
clearly that the form was regarded as a perfect. In this way it 
came to pass that this old compound verbal infinitive was inflected 
in a mongrel way, in its initial part having the. appearance of a 
negative 3d pers. imperft., and in its final part having the appear- 
ance of a perfect. 

These mongrel forms again have resulted in further analogical 
formations. Being regarded as pure imperfects 3d pers. masc. 
sing, they received the usual pronominal object suffixes, meaning : 
' it does not belong to us,' or 'you or thee it is not appointed to,' 
etc. Then from this the reflexive tadola ' to be appointed, assigned,' 
was formed, and even the simple dola imposuit seems to have 
been used, though Praetorius says he never found it in any text. 

Similar cases are found in Tigriiia. See Praetorius, Tigrifia 
Sprache, §173. 

The reflexive prefix ta is regarded as part of the stem, and from 
the stem thus augmented a new causative is formed by pre- 
fixing 'a. 

See the examples given in Praetorius, Tigrifia Sprache, §173. 

The Mandean instances of this kind of analogical formations 
are given in Noldeke's Grammar, p. 84, §74, p. 98, §87. The 
Arabic form asnata, denominative from sane, sdnat, ' evil year,' 
in which the feminine ending t is regarded as part of the stem. 

In modern Syriac many verbs with 1 as a fourth stem-consonant 
are denominatives from nouns which have been formed by adding 
the suffix &n to a tri-consonantal stem. The instances are given 
in Nold., Neusyrische Sprache, p. 192, §95. In other quadri- 
literals the first stem -consonant was originally a formative element 
which afterwards came to be treated as part of the stem. Such 
are many beginning with K> and D, such as fi?riD 'to change,' 
and "onD 'to visit,' etc.; others beginning with n, such as nmn 
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' to be boiled in pieces '; others beginning with q, such as D^SD 
'to take out.' See the cases cited in Nold. op. cit. p. 194, §96. 
Some of these, formed from verbs with weak stem-consonants, 
have the appearance of original tri-consonantal stems. 

So the causatives from stems K"S and tf"B and 1"U ; also from 
stems mediae V. 

See examples given in Nold. op. cit. p. 228, §108; p. 235, §110. 
Also p. 243, §113 ; p. 245, §113. 

Finally, we have under this class the somewhat analogous case 
where, not the formative element, but a consonant which is the 
result of a phonetic modification is treated as part of the original 
stem. See an illustration given by Haupt in Hebraica I 226. 
The Assyrian ittu 'side' is the feminine of idu 'hand,' and stands 
for idtu. The plural of idtu is idati, but sometimes it is formed 
from ittu, and gives us itdti. 

So also the construct aran 'sin,' from arnu, which is a phonetic 
modification of annu (resolution of the doubling by insertion of 1) 
is such an analogical formation. See Hebraica I, p. 219, note i. 1 

Class III. 
Division B. 

Mistaking a stem -consonant for a servile or formative element. 

We find examples of this kind in Syriac in words in which the 
stem-consonant n is regarded as the sign of the feminine. 

See the examples cited in Noldeke, Syriac Grammar, §86. Also 
in §71, 1, KJJB1K Tt X viTis and K^SPP nraxn, the 3 of the ending is 
a stem-consonant, but is treated as though it were a formative 
element. 

The Ethiopic behtew, solus solitarius, becomes in Tigrifia 
behtu. The final u, however, was misunderstood and regarded as 
the suffix of the 3d pers. sing. masc. and the word was thought 
to mean ' he alone.' Hence the other corresponding suffixes were 
added to denote the other persons, genders and numbers. 

behtd 'she alone,' etc. (Praetorius, Tigrifia Sprache, §121, 37). 

Class III. 
Division C. 

Analogical changes in the formative elements themselves. 
Influence of one formative element upon another. 

1 Cf., however, Zimmern, Babyl. Busspsalmen (Leipzig, 1885), p. 12, 6. 
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The analogical changes which take place in the afformatives of 
the perfect in the inflection of the Semitic verb have been so 
thoroughly set forth by Noldeke in an article entitled "Die 
Endungen des Perfects," in ZDMG 38, 407 fg., that the changes 
and formations need only be briefly noticed here, referring to that 
article for a discussion of the whole question. 

In Syriac we have the 3d person plural ending -fin for -A of the 
other languages, after the analogy of the other plural endings. 
So also in Assyrian we have in the permansive for kasdd some- 
times kasddni. 

In Arabic the 3d pers. plural feminine qatalna, in place of the 
common Semitic form qatald, shows the influence of the corres- 
ponding form of the imperfect, iaqtulna (see Dr. Martin Schultze, 
" Zur Formenlehre des sem. Verbs," p. 18, §15). 

In the 2d person singular masculine the Ethiopic has -ka for 
the common Semitic form -id. Noldeke explains this as due to 
the influence of the analogy of the possessive and object suffix of 
the same person. 

It is better, however, to regard it as the influence of the original 
ending of the 1st person sing. -kH, which has been preserved in 
Ethiopic, and which in that language has changed the endings of 
the 2d person masculine and feminine from -id and -it to -ka and 
-kl, while in the other languages the reverse has taken place, viz. 
-k& of the first person was changed to -id under the influence of 
the analogy of the 2d person, while in Hebrew a further analogical 
change took place, til being changed to ti under the influence of 
the possessive suffix?'. (See Haupt, SFG 52, note io;,Stade, 
§i79a ; Hommel, Semiten, 443, note.) 

In the 3d person plural masculine the Syriac forms in -d before 
suffixes are formed after the analogy of the imperfect forms in -tin 
and -6n, which retain their original -d before suffixes. 

In the 2d person plural feminine the vowel -u of the Arabic 
ending -tunna is probably after the analogy of the same vowel in 
the corresponding masculine ending. 

So in Ethiopic the pronominal suffix 3d pi. fem. hdn is probably 
after the analogy of the masculine hSmu. 

In the 1st pers. plural the Hebrew -n& for the common Semitic 
ending -nd is probably due to the influence of -nH in tirus*.. 

nsn as pronominal suffix is a late analogical formation and is 
found only with prepositions n»n3, nsnij (Stade, §348). 

So DHi'P Gen. 1. 21 is based on the analogy of •1i"i / 3 , p. 
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As to the analogical changes in the preformative of the imper- 
fect Qal I shall not attempt to discuss them here. See some 
remarks on this subject by Haupt in Beitrage zur Assyriologie, 
Vol. I, p. 17, note 20; also pp. 260, n. 27, and 328. 

Other instances where one formative element has influenced 
another are the following : 

The vowel of the preformative of the Hiphil participle in O'PP 
(stem D-1p) and 3DD (stem 33D) is influenced by the vowel of the 
preformative of the perfect O'PD and 3pn. 

According to Stade (§i6ib) the n of the preformative of the 
Hebrew reflexive in ^tsp.^n as compared with the more primitive 
form 'it, is due to the influence of the n preformative of the causa- 
tive. 

But the question then arises : to what is the n preformative of 
the causative due, when in Arabic we have (aqtala and in Ethiopic 
'agbdra ? 

The form of the ending of the imperfect plural feminine of 
verbs 1?"1? and 1"tf has probably been influenced by the correspond- 
ing forms of the n"7 verbs. 

Thus firawi (stem 33D) after the analogy of ru^Fi (stem nW 
'to go up.') 

The organic form appears in ^feto (stem >1B i 'to turn.') 

The form of the preformative of the perfect Hophal of verbs 
V"U and 1"D has been influenced by the analogy of the same pre- 
formatives of verbs V'B. Dpjin, stem Wp, and 'O-in, stem ^n 'to 
pierce, to begin' after the analogy of TVin, stem TV, for Til 'to go 
down.' 

A case of this class is cited by Dr. Rosenberg in " Das aram'a- 
ische Verbum im babylonischen Talmud," p. 40. 

In the Ethpeel of verbs '"B, the ' loses its consonantal power in 
most of the forms, and consequently the n of the preformative 
remains. But in cases where the ' retains its consonantal power 
the n ought not to remain. If it does remain, it is due to the 
influence of the analogy of those cases where the ' loses its con- 
sonantal power. In the Ethpaal the organic formation is usually 
found. 

Another case where the form of one preformative has analogi- 
cally changed the form of another preformative is the following, 
taken from Barth, Nominalbildung. The infinitive absolute 
(Barth, perfect infinitive) of the Niphal appears in Hebrew in 
three forms : Vl3p> Vojjn. and ^i?n. Of these the first is the normal 
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form. The other two are explained by Barth (Nominalbildung, 
p. 72, §490) as analogical formations based on the analogy of the 
form of the infinitive absolute in the other derived conjugations, 
especially in the Piel and Hiphil. In these conjugations there 
was a certain similarity in sound between the infinitive abso- 
lute and the imperfect very noticeable when the infinitive was 
used to strengthen the imperfect ; cf. Ex. 23, 24 l?^ 13^. Hence 
this infinitive was supposed to have been formed from the imper- 
fect, when in reality it was formed from the perfect. In the Niphal 
no such resemblance existed between the imperfect and the infini- 
tive as formed from the perfect, and hence a new form was formed 
from the imperfect which should have the same assonance to the 
imperfect as was observed in the case of the infinitive absolute of the 
Piel and Hiphil. The ground of this explanation is strengthened 
by the fact that this analogical formation is found only when the 
infinitive absolute is used to strengthen the imperfect. Where it 
is used to strengthen the perfect the normal form is used ; cf. on 
the one hand IP??. t P«,rj ) on the other hand nn?)D?3 ID?? Gen. 

3i. 30. 

In forms like *pttr) the vowel of the last syllable is due to the 
influence of the old perfect infinitive of the Qal and Niphal. 
7lDi% 5\bp3, while in nnari the assonance to the imperfect has been 
made complete; cf. B?»K Bp.sn, 1 Sam. 27. 1, 'escaping, I shall 
escape.' 

Class III. 
Division D. 

Inorganic application of formative elements under the influence 
of analogy. 

The true origin, nature or significance of a formative element 
was often misconceived, and so it came to be attached to forms 
where it was not organically legitimate. 

An instance of this class is given by Noldeke, Syriac Grammar, 
§5oB: "The * which was often found apparently without any 
special reason, came finally to be attached to words ending in a 
consonant"; cf. Hebraica II 104, n. 1. 

We have another instance in the use of the old accusative sin- 
gular ending d n ? (accusative of direction) with ?» f and IP, and in 
cases where it is attached to dual and plural forms, thus : 

nktt? 1 ? 'upwards,' HBO^ 'downward.' 
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no'ff? 'to Chaldea.' 

nD'-DB'n'to Heaven.' 

nohyp 'to Egypt.' 

nbap 'from Babylon.' 

Sometimes there is a combination of two processes B and D of 
this class. The language mistakes a stem-consonant in a certain 
form for a formative element and then adds it where it does not 
belong. 

So in the forms of Syriac numerals with determining suffixes 
(Noldeke, §149). 

The , which there appears is organic only in \T0ft ' we two.' 
After this analogy we have the other forms JI^ND/fi ' they three,' etc. 

In Ethiopic the pronominal form 3d pers. masc. sing, we'etu, 
forms the 3d person plural masc. and fem. weetdmil and we'Hdn 
by the inorganic attachment of the suffixes -dmii and -6n (Prae- 
torius, Eth. Gramm. §21). 

Another case of the same kind in Ethiopic is the attachment of 
suffixes to ket& when used as a numeral. These forms keleitd, 
kele'itd, keWHi and kele'HA, masculine, fem., nominative and 
accusative respectively, are based on the analogy of other nume- 
rals with suffixes (Praetorius, §135). 

Still another case is found in the forms of prepositions with 
suffixes. The prepositions ?£ 'to,' 1? 'unto,' and ?v 'over,' are to 
be referred to the stems *?*, HB, and ^v (see Stade, §375). Hence 
with suffixes we have the organic forms T?B> 1v8> T^y. etc. 
But the language mistook this ' for a formative element, forming 
the plural, and then added it to the prepositions where it had no 
place at all. TJK ' after thee,' T*?S ' under thee," Wl ' between 
us,' W)M 'among us.' 

Cf. Barth, Vergleichende Studien, ZDMG 42, 348-358, where 
also the views of Lagarde, Mittheilungen I 232 are successfully 
combatted. 

So too in Ethiopic all the prepositions receive their suffixes 
with the insertion of the long vowel & (see Praetorius, Ethiopic 
Grammar, §152). This vowel is organic only in Id'ld 'upon,' with 
suffixes (cf. Syr. bif?=bv t stem "hff). But the language mistook 
it for a formative element and then applied it analogically in the 
case of the other prepositions. 

Another case of this class is found in the form of the feminine 
plural before suffixes in Hebrew, e. g. UWD-ID. Losing sight of 
the fact that the 1 was organic only in the masculine -U'C-ID, and 
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that the fern. pi. construct was already expressed by the ending 
Df, the language adding the ending '•" through the influence of 
the masculine. 

On this subject compare the remarks of Praetorius, Tigrina 
Sprache, §99, the substance of which I quote as follows: 

In several ancient and modern Semitic dialects the pronominal 
suffixes are found partially or wholly in combination or even 
union with a nominal plural ending. The languages presenting 
this phenomenon are Hebrew, Aramean, Modern Syriac, Man- 
dean, Amharic, and Tigrina. The similar occurrence, however, 
of this peculiarity in these six languages is purely external and 
accidental. There are three different grounds and occasions 
of this confusion of plural ending and pronominal suffix which 
are still to be distinguished in its occurrence in the different lan- 
guages. In modern Syriac and Mandean the plural nature of the 
nominal plural ending was entirely forgotten and abandoned. 

See Noldeke, Mand. Grammar, §76 and §141. The possessive 
suffix pronouns have incorporated the ending at, which originally 
served as the ending of the construct masc. pi. The result is 
that in the case of masculine nouns with pronominal suffixes the 
singular and plural can no longer be distinguished. The same 
thing is true in modern Syriac. See Noldeke, Modern Syriac 
Grammar, §37. 

In Hebrew and Aramean, however, a knowledge of the plural 
nature of ' was retained, in spite of its erroneous application. 
This is sufficiently shown in the fact that besides its legitimate 
application in the masculine, it is found only in the plural of the 
feminine. So also in Tigrina and Amharic the meaning of the 
plural ending in combination with a suffix was not forgotten. 
When, however, we find, in Tigrina, cases where the singular has 
the suffix -dikdm or -dtdtn instead of and alongside of the simple 
-Mm and -6m, this must be because the plural ending -at was 
thought to denote not only the plural nature of the noun to which 
it was suffixed, and which was its original function, but also the 
plural nature of the following pronominal suffix. The ending -&t, 
therefore, is capable of a two-fold reference — either to the pre- 
ceding noun, which is legitimate, or to the following pronominal 
suffix, where it is not legitimate. 

As a result of this confusion k&hen&tMm, for instance, may 
mean either ' your priest,' or 'your priests.' 

Sometimes there is a misapprehension of the nature and origin 
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of the formative elements of a word. See Dr. Martin Schultze, 
Zur Formenlehre des semit. Verbs, p. 28, §29. He there points 
out that the Syriac interjectional n and the Biblical-Aramean pre- 
positional f of 3d person sing, imperf. came to be regarded as the 
pronominal prefix of the 3d person, and as such was prefixed to 
the plural as well as to the singular. 

Before Schultze, however (1886), Mr. W. H. Salter Brooks 
(1883), in the appendix to his treatise "Vestiges of the Broken 
Plural in Hebrew," pointed out that the Syriac form with n 
belonged originally only to the singular, and was afterward 
applied analogically to the plural forms. He says nothing, how- 
ever, as to the original nature of this n. 

Another note on the prefix ? and \ of the 3d person impft. in 
Aramean and Syriac respectively. 

As to the Aramean, see the remarks of Kautsch, Grammar, p. 
79. The ? was originally the sign of the optative or precative 
(compare Assyrian precative particle lit). Afterwards its original 
signification was lost and it was applied indiscriminately. 1 

Compare the examples cited by Dr. Rosenberg, " Das aramaische 
Verbum im babylonischen Talmud," Marburg, 1888. Dr. Rosen- 
berg says: "? is prefixed after the example of the Assyrian, where 
in the same relations the particle lu is used, to strengthen the 
assertion. Gradually its force weakened until it became simple 
assertion and took the place of the prefix \ Because of its 
relationship with J, however, it changed into the same, and this 
new form became the exclusive one in Syriac, in Mandean with 
few exceptions, and in Talmudic was used pretty often." 

According to Noldeke, in Lazarus and Steinthal, Zeitschrift fur 
Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, Vol. VII, pp. 403-411 
the dual originally denoted a pair (die paarweise Verbindung). 
This signification is still retained in Hebrew. In Arabic, how- 
ever, it came to mean simply twoness, and extended itself to all 
the inflected parts of speech. If this could be maintained it 
would be an interesting case of the analogical extension of an 
inflectional element beyond its original bounds. 

In a review of this article, however, by Dr. Friedrich Miiller, 
" Der Dual in den semitischen Sprachen," Wien, 1875, this posi- 
tion is questioned, and the counter-position maintained, that the 
Arabic dual form of the verb, qatald,, is the original. Friedrich 
Miiller endeavors to support the position by a comparison with 

1 Cf. Haupt, Beitr. z. Assyriologie, I 17. 
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the Assyrian (p. 8). This must be abandoned, however, as the 
Assyrian form cited is now known to be, not a dual, but the femi- 
nine plural. 1 We need not now examine the details of his 
argument. On the whole, his reasoning is unsatisfactory, and I 
do not accept his conclusion (p. 12 and p. 14) that the Arabic 
dual, in its form and in the extent of its application, represents 
most faithfully the condition of the parent Semitic in this respect. 
The position of Noldeke seems to be the correct one. 

A case of misconception of the nature and significance of an 
inflectional ending and consequent misapplication is given in Nbld. 
Neusyrisch. Gramm. p. 218, §102, the use of the ending -nl, which 
should be used only in the plural, to form the 3d person sing. 

A similar case is the indiscriminate use of the old Ethiopic 
Ab&na or AbUn in modern Amharic as the title of a bishop or a 
saint (see Praetorius, Amharische Sprache, §76b). 

For another case of this class see Praetorius, Tigrifia Sprache, 
§131. The plural ending -dt, which originally was the ending of 
the feminine plural, has in many cases taken the place of the 
original masculine ending -&n, especially in the case of adjectives 
and participles. 

For the same phenomenon in Tigre compare Schreiber, Manuel 
de la langue Tigrai, §63. In this connection we must bear in mind, 
however, that the presumption is that in primitive times the plural 
endings -im or -in or -&n, on the one hand, and -At on the other, 
were applied more indiscriminately without regard to gender; 
compare e. g. nttK and'DtSO. See Barth, Vergleichende Studien, 
ZDMG 41, 613, 614. 

In studying the plurals formed by the insertion of h (see 
Noldeke, Proc. of the Berlin Acad. 1882, 1 178-9; Barth, Ver- 
gleichende Studien, ZDMG 41, 621 fg.), we find some instances 
in which it is inserted probably after the analogy of other older 
and more original cases. Thus Arabic ummahdt ' mothers ' pro- 
bably after the analogy of an older form abahdt ' fathers '; cf. the 
Sabean 'nmK and the Syriac «!???« ( c f. Hebrew niriDK : " hand- 
maids') is not therefore a late form. On the contrary it is primi- 
tive Semitic. See Barth, ZDMG 41, 624, note 2. 

1 See, however, Haupt, SFG 71, and ZDMG 34. 

5 See also E. Nestle's paper on El, Elohim, Eloah in Theol. Studien aus 
Wtirtemberg, III. Jahrg. (1882), pp. 249 and 255. According to Nestle DWK 
is plural to }K and the singular J117K a secondary analogical derivation from 
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In Aramaic (Syriac) the h was originally inserted only before 
the ending -dtha. The few cases in which it has been inserted before 
the ending -in (j>) such as Nna$ ( c f. Sab. '•nax, const, pi.), KHDn 
'father-in-law,' Knot? 'name,' are probably of a secondary nature 
and formed after the analogy of forms in -dtha, NftnaK, xnnon. 1 

The h arose from an original w because of dissimilation. In 
almost all cases where we find the original stem-consonant w 
changed into h in the plural, we find that it immediately follows a 
labial. Hence the labial spirant w was changed to the guttural 
spirant h. 

Cases where a labial does not precede are hence to be consid- 
ered analogical formations. They are comparatively rare, and the 
different forms appear respectively in only one language ; so 
Arab, sanahdt, Phoenician mrrri. 

An interesting and valuable discussion of some analogical forma- 
tions of this class is given by Barth, ZDMG 42, 341-358. 

I shall give only the summary of his views, referring to the 
article itself for the details. 

The words for heaven, water, life, entrails, face, value, in the 
several North-Semitic languages have the plural form, while the 
corresponding forms in South-Semitic are generally singular. 
Cf. Heb. O-.W, Phoen. DDK>, Syr. |W. K»ef , Psalm, pot?, with the 
Arabic samd', Sabean 1ED, Ethiopic and Amharic sam&i. 

Heb. D'P, Syriac P». K* T 0, with Arab. m&', Eth. and Amh. m&i. 

Heb. D"n, Syr. P!> *»n, Arab, hai&t. 

Hebrew (late, Mishna) 0"VQ or DW», Arab, mi a* or mi"d'. 

Hebrew B'JB. 

Late Hebrew DW, Aram. «»»?». 

Barth thus explains these plural forms which are found in 
Hebrew and other North-Semitic languages. They are all 
derived from stems 1"? and , "''. In the case of the words for 
heaven and water the original forms were probably sam&i and 
m&L These were shortened to samdi and mat, thus exactly 
resembling the usual construct, pi. masc. Also when these forms 
received suffixes they presented the same appearance as the 
plural with suffix. Hence the language mistook the form for a 
plural, and formed the corresponding plural absolute B.' I 1?E' and 

1 The supposition of Stade, §182, that the insertion of the il is to give bi- 
consonantal stems the appearance of tri-consonantalism cannot be maintained. 
See Barth, ZDMG 41, 625. 
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In the same manner, from the forms with suffixes, Tjn. TSP, 
'3S?. VD1, which, although really singulars, looked like plurals, 
were formed the absolute plurals D.^n, 0"tia > Dya, D^si. 

So perhaps also Bibl. Aram. PIC! 'breast,' and Hebrew D*P"J 
' blood -guiltiness.' 

According to Barth (Nominalbildung, §123), the prefix ma of 
the Arabic passive participle of the first form is due to the influ- 
ence of the analogy of the passive participles of the other forms. 
This is a case of the analogical extension and application of a 
formative element beyond its original bounds. 

Sometimes analogical influence of this kind produces great 
mixtures of forms. Thus the Greek suffix -dpios is attached to 
genuine Syriac words (Noldeke, §140, p. 77). 

Here also may be classed such formations as are mentioned in 
Noldeke's Mandean Grammar, p. 86 fg. 

ackuun, achni " we " forms. 

achtun "you," by inserting the ch, a contamination of form. 
Then, as from achtun there was formed achiSchun by the pos- 
sessive suffix of the 2d pi., this again produced the formation 
achnbchun for the first person. 

Historical and Bibliographical Note. 

No systematic comprehensive treatment of analogy in the 
Semitic languages has yet appeared. In nearly all the recent 
treatises on the grammar, phonetics, and morphology of these 
languages frequent use is made of the principle of analogy to 
explain the different phonetic and morphological phenomena of 
these languages. So, for example, Bickell (Grundriss der hebra- 
ischen Grammatik, Leipzig, 1869), English translation, Outlines 
of Hebrew Grammar (Leipzig, 1877), on page 42, §47, notes the 
fact that "the remarkable transition of i, which has arisen from a, 
to I in the hiphil has perhaps originated according to an errone- 
ous analogy from the conjugation of the verbs mediae v, y, where 
this i is phonetically legitimate." 

And on page 49 of the same work he suggests that many 
Semitic stems which at present have three stem -consonants origi- 
nally had only two such consonants, and were made tri-consonantal 
by the insertion of an auxiliary sound through a pervasive 
analogy. 

Also in the following among many other passages of the same 
work he points out cases of the occurrence of analogy. On page 
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66, §86, he notes that after a false analogy the ending a, to indi- 
cate direction, is added to a plural noun in the case of noH^S 
' unto Chaldea,' Ezek. 16. 29. On page 70, §93, it is observed 
that before suffixes the plural endings of the masculine are super- 
added after the feminine plural ending according to a false analogy 
peculiar to Hebrew; cf. 1'D-ID 'thy horses,' and TrilD-tD 'thy 
mares.' 

On page 100, §136, it is observed that the feminine singular 
perfect of verbs tertiae infirmae {galayat, gal&f) is usually 
expanded to n n?K after the analogy of strong verbs. 

In "Die sumerischen Familiengesetze von Dr. Paul Haupt," 
Leipzig, 1879, we have many discriminating and valuable obser- 
vations on the occurrence of analogy in Assyrian and also in the 
other Semitic languages. 

See page 52, note 10, where it is pointed out that in Assyrian 
izzazfi. (3d plur. pres. kal stem nazdzu 'to settle, to stand') 
instead of the organic form in&zazu is based on the analogy of 
illaM 'they go' (stem alakti), the analogy being induced by the 
form of the imperfects izzizfi. and HUM. (On these forms cf., 
however, Del. Ass. Grammar, §100.) 

In the same place it is also pointed out that Hebrew *?3K (grd- 
form anakii) and wPFJ are based on the analogy of *?S in the 
vocalization of .the final syllable for anaku and qataltu, while 
qataltu is for qatalku under the influence of the 2d person qatalta 
and qatalti. 

Unfortunately the treatise which is there promised us on 
"Associative Neubildungen im Bereich des Semitischen " has not 
yet made its appearance. 

On page 66, note 3, of this work it is pointed out that many 
forms of verbs !"S (Assyrian) such as usibila ' I brought,' usisib 
' I placed,' usS§ & ' they led out,' are based on the analogy of forms 
from stems N"S. 

On page 73 middle analogy is pointed out in the forms mutt&ti, 
plural of muttu for mundti, similar to the analogy observed in 
the Hebrew forms mr k\ plural of nV| 'door,' and ninB'i?, plural 
of rifte 'bow.' 

Two articles by the same author in the first volume of Hebraica 
(Assyrian Phonology and Wateh-ben-Hazael), as also several arti- 
cles in the first number of Beitrage zur Assyriologie, Delitzsch 
und Haupt, Leipzig, 1889, contain much valuable material of the 
same kind which has been utilized for this present treatise. 
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In Stade's Hebrew Grammar, Leipzig, 1879, many individual 
cases of analogy are pointed out in the discussion of the various 
forms. The greater number of these cases are cited and arranged 
under their respective classes and divisions in the subsequent 
part of this treatise. 

On pages 110-114 of his grammar Stade treats of the various 
ways in which original bi-consonantal stems have become tri- 
consonantal under the influence of the analogy of those stems 
which originally had three stem-consonants. 

For the rest the principal individual cases of analogy which he 
points out are those cases where a weak or irregular verb-stem is 
treated after the analogy of a strong stem, or where the different 
classes of weak verb-stems are confused, for instance, confusion of 
stems n "? and K"?, §1436, note 1. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in the excellent grammars of 
Theodor Noldeke (Syrische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1880; Neusyr- 
ische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1868; Mandaische Grammatik, Halle, 
J 875) we have a comparatively full presentation of nearly all the 
analogical phenomena of the respective languages of which he 
treats. These different formations, as given by Noldeke, will be 
found cited or referred to in the subsequent pages of this thesis. 

The same remarks to some extent apply also to the grammars 
of Kautzsch (Grammatik des Biblisch-aramaischen, Leipzig, 1884), 
Praetorius (Grammatik der Tigrifta-Sprache, Halle, 1871 ; Die 
Amharische Sprache, 1879; ^Ethiopische Grammatik, Leipzig, 
1886), and Delitzseh (Assyrische Grammatik, Berlin, 1889). 

Considerable valuable material is also contained in various 
essays on different topics of comparative Semitic grammar 
recently published. See especially Noldeke in ZDMG 37, 525, 
Die Verba 'W im Hebraischen ; Vol. 38, 407, Die Endungen des 
Perfects ; Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, 
Leipzig, 1889, also his Vergleichende Studien in ZDMG 41, 603; 
42, 413 ; 43, 177. The material of these articles has been cited 
and discussed in this paper. 

There is not much that is new in Wright's Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Semitic Languages, recently published (New York, 

1890). 

Abel H. Huizinga. 



